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proportion to food, raiment, and carriage, has its value only from
the consent of men ... it is plain that the consent of men have agreed
to a disproportionate and unequal possession of the earth. I mean
out of the bounds of society and compact; for in governments the
laws regulate it; they having, by consent, found out and agreed in a
way how a man may, rightfully and without injury, possess more
than he himself can make use of by receiving gold and silver. . . .
Right and conveniency went together.1

As in the case of toleration, Locke's ethical rights are quickly
limited by utilitarian needs. Not the law of Nature, but 'the
consent of man' (majority rule) determines the issue. Right and
conveniency are fitted together. Once more we see the same
contradiction. The State makes possible an enlargement of
'natural' property to an extent which takes away the original
conditions of natural right, and it does so 'rightfully and without
injury'. If so, its justification must be something more than the
ordering and harmonizing of man's original liberty. The end
of law is not to abolish and restrain, but to preserve and enlarge
freedom.' But if freedom is the characteristic of the state of
Nature, how can a law which totally alters the original natural
conditions of the right of property be preserving and enlarging
that freedom? He is never able to give any moral account of
this new factor. The State stands over against the individual,
as an arbitrary force. The latter protests in defence of his lost
rights. Utility gets the better of morality.

This right of property he considered basic. Life and liberty
were abstractions without it. Property is the natural means of
man's self-expression. Without it, man is like a fish out of water;
the natural condition of his spiritual and temporal activities
is taken away. In attaching this importance to it, he set the
fashion of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. In all
constitutions and declarations of rights this right was made
fundamental. But doctrines of natural rights have strange his-
tories. If every man has a right to property and can look to the
State, for the protection of that right, he must have some pro-
perty. If hehas none, the State must give him some. To do so, it

1 Locke, op. tit., pp. 140, 141.